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PROCEEDINGS 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



OCTOBER MEETING, 1919. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the first Vice-President, Mr. 
Warren, in the absence of the President, in the chair. 
The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following accessions: 

From Mrs. Charles Francis Adams, a bust, in bronze, of Mr. 
Adams, by T. Spicer-Simson. 

From the Boston Medical Library, two large photographs of 
General William T. Sherman. 

From Mr. Norcross, a photograph of Francis Gardner (181 2- 
1876), headmaster (1851-1876) of the Boston Latin School, taken 
about 1870. 

From George L. Shepley, of Providence a photostat of a pen- 
and-ink sketch, by Whitman Barber, 1919, of " Shakespeare's Head," 
Meeting Street, Providence, which was John Carter's printing 
office from December, 1772, to November, 1793; also woodcuts of 
Harvard College, Yale College, and other colleges, and buildings 
in the country. 

From the Misses Sarah and Joanna Williams, of Yonkers, New 
York, four pewter plates, made by Samuel Ellis, in London, used 
by General John Thomas at the time of the American war for inde- 
pendence, also a mortar and pestle used by him when a physician. 

From Mr. Charles P. Greenough, a collection of engravings of 
members of the Society, authors, and others. 

From Charles W. Jenks, a collection of miscellaneous engraved 
portraits. 

From Edwin H. Brigham, two lithographs of monuments erected 
in 1865 in memory of the patriots who fell in the first Battle of Bull 
Run, July 21, 1861, and in the second battle, August 28-30, 1862; 
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also a photograph of a view in Needham, Mass., at its 200th anni- 
versary celebration in 191 1. 

From F. H. Shumway, the medal of the Eastern States Ex- 
position, at Springfield, 19 19; and a medallion, in plaster, of J. A. 
Bolen, of Springfield, maker of fac-similes of colonial coins, one 
of only two that he made of himself. 

From Mr. Gray, a "Jackass" $10 bill, 1880. 

From the selectmen of Provincetown, by James Biram, the serv- 
ice medal for Provincetown men in the World War. 

From Dr. Farlow, two photographs of buildings on Staniford 
Street, Boston, owned by the late Dr. George C. Shattuck, used 
for medical purposes, and in some connection with the Harvard 
Medical School. 1 

From Miss Susie Z. Preble, by deposit, a painting by Simqua, a 
Chinese artist, in 1855, of the United States chartered steamer 
Queen, George H. Preble, Lieutenant Commanding, at Canton, 
China; a photograph of the fight between the Kearsarge and Ala- 
bama taken from a painting by Norton belonging to Edward Ernest 
Preble, navigating officer of the Kearsarge, who furnished the sketch 
from which it was made; a photograph of the destroyer Preble; a 
carbon photograph of Commodore Edward Preble; and a photo- 
graph of Rear-Admiral George Henry Preble. 

By purchase, two engraved caricatures, the "Hoosac Bore," and 
"Provision for the Convent," 1835. 

By permission of the Newport Historical Society, a photostat 
of a colored lithographic view, by Thayer and Co., of the "Grand 
Mass Washingtonian Convention on Boston Common," May 30, 
1844, published by F. Gleason, Boston. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a 
letter from Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, of Sheffield, Eng- 
land, accepting his election as a Corresponding Member of 
the Society. 

The Editor reported the following accessions of mss. 

By gift: From Helen Mason Boynton, the papers and newspaper 
correspondence of her husband, the late General Henry Van Ness 
Boynton. Though born in Massachusetts General Boynton passed 
the first half of his life in Ohio, served in the civil war and was 

1 The Shattuck house, corner of Staniford and Cambridge Streets, was oc- 
cupied by Dr. Shattuck as a residence. The second building, also owned by Dr. 
Shattuck, was on Staniford Street and was used as a clinic for women and children 
successively by Dr. George C. Shattuck (1870-1880), Dr. James R. Chadwick, 
Dr. C. P. Putnam, and Dr. J. W. Farlow (1875-1890). 
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brevetted for good conduct at the battles of Chickamauga and Mis- 
sionary Ridge. After the war he resided in Washington and served 
as correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette. He wrote much on the 
war, notably in criticism of Sherman's Memoirs, and on current 
public questions in the period of reconstruction and after. A man 
of independent judgment and courage, his comments on men and 
measures are good history. 

From Charles Stearns, the "Records of the Mercantile Elocution 
Class, 1835-1836, composed of members of the Mercantile Library 
Association of Boston, with the signatures of ninety-six members; 
also some papers on the Benevolent Fraternity Fund of the library. 

On deposit: By Roger Wolcott, the papers and correspondence of 
William Hickling Prescott, the historian, containing his private and 
business letters, social and historical, much of which served as the 
foundation of Ticknor's Life of Prescott issued in 1864. Much that 
was not so used shows the extent of Prescott's studies, his investiga- 
tions in Spanish sources and his purchase of manuscripts and printed 
books. The collection is unusual in quality for its European con- 
nections. 

By purchase: Two volumes of record books of Col. Moses Little 
containing general orders issued before Boston, June 26-October 
20, 1775, with regimental rosters and lists of furloughs; camp ac- 
counts, December 1775, appraisal of guns, receipts for wages, lists 
of deserters and store accounts, 1776. They were given by Eben 
Hale to his brother Joshua Hale and in 1875 passed into the posses- 
sion of Josiah L. Hale. Colonel Little commanded the Twelfth 
Regiment of Foot, and served from the opening of the war to 1777, 
when he was obliged to retire on account of broken health. 

Fred Norris Robinson, of Cambridge, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society. 

Paul Fredericq, of Ghent, Belgium, was elected a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society. 

Mr. Winslow Warren read the following: 

It has been a pleasant custom at the October meeting for the 
presiding officer to briefly review the events of the four months 
during which we hold no meetings, but the short notice given 
me of the expected absence of Senator Lodge does not allow 
of any elaborate study of the few months past, full as they have 
been of extraordinary events and of a condition of unsettle- 
ment the world over productive of unusual disturbance and 
giving cause for much anxiety as to the future. 

An abnormal state of things for a while was to be expected 
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after the awful war that has upset the whole world. Millions 
of young men could not be taken from their usual employments 
and after active service in strange lands be returned to the 
quiet and less absorbirig home life without a good deal of dis- 
content, restlessness, and more or less inability to suddenly 
adjust themselves to violently changed conditions, and it is 
not strange that after their wider experience many are unwilling 
or unable to return to their former business or social relations. 
We are experiencing the usual aftermath of great wars, 
though the magnitude of the great conflict has magnified the 
new conditions. Undoubtedly the long delay, made necessary 
by the unavoidable complications in the peace settlement and 
the impossibility of quickly restoring normal business activi- 
ties the world over, has greatly added to the world's perplexi- 
ties. The prevailing high prices have caused constant strikes, 
and the strikes again have caused higher prices, to the end that 
we have been travelling in a vicious circle, affording an oppor- 
tunity for agitators and demagogues to mislead and inflame 
the ignorant and lawless, and to increase the difficulties en- 
compassing us. Plainly enough the immediate need is of more 
work and more production, but how to procure these with the 
evident tendency towards shorter working hours and almost 
prohibitory wages is a puzzle not yet solved. There is en- 
couragement, however, in the fact that many of the best minds 
in the country have devoted themselves to a study of existing 
conditions and to the seeking of adjustments between capital 
and labor which may produce a working system of co-ordina- 
tion of forces, combined with a genuine co-operation. Nor is 
this confined to employers of labor only; it is a hopeful sign that 
some of the strongest and most intelligent labor leaders have 
been working conscientiously upon the same problem, with a 
pretty clear thought into the instability and unsatisfactory 
nature of the present relations between capital and labor. 
However dark the immediate outlook may be, we may look 
hopefully to some result of these efforts, although in all proba- 
bility there may be great changes in methods of doing business 
and more or less shipwreck of preconceived ideas. More than 
ever before we need calm judgment, freedom from hysterical 
alarm, and an avoidance of hasty conclusions. 

One thing in this country must be beyond dispute: law and 
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order must be and will be maintained at any cost, and the 
public will not endure that it shall be the sufferer because of 
disputes and disagreements between employers and employees. 
This has grown more and more obvious as relates to public 
service corporations, and methods must be found to prevent 
the constant interruption to business and consequent suffering 
from quarrels with which the public has little or no concern. 

Here in Boston we have witnessed a dereliction of public 
duty which has been and is a startling lesson. It has been a 
mortifying sight to the people of Boston that any necessity 
should have arisen for the patrol of its streets by armed men. 
Grandly and patriotically those men have obeyed the call, 
but that it should have been necessary is a shameful fact. 

If public officers can subordinate the public safety to their 
own selfish ends or can hold a divided allegiance in the per- 
formance of their duties, the community has no protection 
and law is of no avail. The official authorities of state and 
city have manfully maintained respect for the laws of the 
Commonwealth and have punished as they deserved unfaithful 
public servants: it now becomes our duty as citizens, without 
regard to political ties, to unreservedly support them in en- 
forcing to the utmost respect for law and faithfulness to duty. 

The Vice-President announced the death of Col. William R. 
Livermore, a Resident Member, and of Rev. William Cunning- 
ham, of Cambridge, England, a Corresponding Member. 

Mr. Rhodes read a tribute to 

William R. Livermore. 

When Charles Eliot Norton paid some years ago a tribute to 
his friend W. W. Story he said, quoting the remark one Eng- 
lishman made of another, that his talent was "too various." 
The same may be said of our deceased friend William R. 
Livermore. A graduate of West Point, he was distinguished 
in his profession and was noted as an excellent man in the 
United States Engineers. Really if one should take the ac- 
count printed in the newspapers of his work as an engineer one 
might well consider such labor sufficient for the work of a life- 
time. But he might have been a distinguished engineer without 
gaining admittance to this Society. 

He was a remarkable scholar. I remember well that a pro- 
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fessor of Harvard, an Oxford graduate, said to me years ago, 
"Do you know you have a great scholar in Boston and his 
name is William R. Livermore?" That was true in the highest 
sense of the word. Livermore knew ancient and modern 
history. He exhibited some of his unpublished "Historical 
Atlas of Europe, Asia and North Africa, 3000 b. c. to the Pres- 
ent" before this Society and during his talk gave a glimpse of 
his wonderful learning and profound study. I purposely use 
the word glimpse as his time here was limited, and he could not 
make his associates appreciate how he had actually burned the 
midnight oil to arrive at the results which he showed us that 
afternoon. Hearing him give a number of formal talks on the 
subject, enjoying his intimacy, led one to know how he had 
compassed historical knowledge. It is quite true that in his 
formal talks he never did himself full justice. It was not from 
lack of adequate preparation but rather from diffidence when he 
got upon his legs and from not possessing a proper power of ex- 
pression. I can read many languages, he once said to a friend, 
but I cannot talk my own. This was of course a statement in a 
moment of despair, as when he sat down to write he wrote well, 
but was either so modest or so reticent that he never displayed 
the amount of knowledge and study that was at the back of 
every statement. In regarding his work the thought of Thack- 
eray in respect to Macaulay cannot fail to come: "He reads a 
hundred books to write a sentence; he travels a thousand miles 
to make a description.' ' It is an inconsistency that Livermore, 
who knew his Shakespeare well, should have sometimes failed 
in the power of expression. He could repeat three plays by 
heart. I heard him one night discourse on Macbeth when he 
talked like one inspired, attracting great interest even if one 
could not follow him in his theory, which I think might have 
astonished Shakespeare himself. Why would he not always 
talk like that, I said to myself when hearing his discourses be- 
fore the Thursday Evening Club and before this Society? 

No one who heard his luminous and illustrated account of 
Napoleon's campaigns in Northern Italy which he gave towards 
the end of the last century before the Military Historical Society 
of Massachusetts could fail to see that he had grasped the 
strategy and tactics of this greatest of modern military masters. 

John C. Ropes, who was admirably fitted to write the Story 
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of our Civil War and who thought to make it his life-work, died 
after he had completed the campaign of Fredericksburg in 1862. 
It was a grave question for a while whether the work should be 
continued, and the decision fell to John C. Gray, one of our 
associates. With effective discernment he selected William R. 
Livermore for the task. The result was two volumes carrying 
the story through Gettysburg in 1863. Only one who has used 
this work as a student, weighed each sentence, verified many 
of the references, can have an idea of its value. The Boston 
scholar, the man who knew ancient and modern history, the 
student of Napoleon, brought all of this wealth to bear on a 
study of our Civil War. Nor did he, like some men, rely alone 
on his general culture. He made a special study of the subject 
in the manner of a true specialist. He knew his Official Records 
and the most valuable literature of the subject. His detailed 
accounts of battles are unsurpassed and are simply invaluable. 
Most of us who write about the Civil War are obliged to illus- 
trate our narratives by maps and are content to take those 
furnished by the admirable generosity of our Government or 
by the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts. Not 
so Livermore. An officer of the United States Army, a promi- 
nent member of the Military Historical Society, he used these 
maps simply as materials, and visiting the fields of action, using 
his wonderful power of observation and his technical study, 
made his own maps himself. We may all regret that Livermore 
did not live to finish the Story of the Civil War. 

He was not overweighted by his materials. His character- 
izations of generals of the Civil War were always well worth 
bearing in mind. "A superior intellect/' he wrote, "and long 
and hard study are required to make an efficient commander." 
To illustrate his first qualification he might have quoted 
Parkman, that a great general is the rare son of the tempest. 
Student that Livermore was, the second qualification seemed to 
him also necessary. By his test Hooker fails lamentably in 
both qualifications, as may be read in Livermore's first volume. 

It is well known that some English critics in their admira- 
tion of Stonewall Jackson do injustice inferentially to Lee. 
How cleverly Livermore sees the merits of each! "Day and 
night," he wrote, "Jackson studied new combinations and was 
always on the alert to apply them. He saw possibilities that 
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would never occur to the average officer; and was always fight- 
ing imaginary battles in his head." Livermore went on in the 
same paragraph to remark, on Jackson's limitations and ends 
his paragraph with " Jackson required the intellect of Lee to 
keep him within bounds and direct his efforts." 

I can do no better than to cite in conclusion Professor 
William E. Dodd's remark, who reviewed the two volumes on 
the Civil War in the Dial during October, 1913 : " All who desire 
a fair and straightforward account of the military movements of 
1863 need but turn to these volumes. And all who knew the 
earlier work of John C. Ropes will rejoice that the same spirit 
and the same keen intelligence which distinguished the author 
of the first part of the work also pervade the pages of Colonel 
Livermore's termination." 

Mr. Ford read a paper on "Henry Adams, correspondent." 
Mr. Stanwood gave some reminiscences of the Hales, of 
the Boston Advertiser, the paper in which the Adams communi- 
cations from Washington appeared. 

Mr. Tuttle then read as follows: 

Roger Williams' Gift to John Endecott. 

The Society has an old book, Herwologia Anglica, by Henry 
Holland, printed at Arnheim, in the Netherlands, in 1620. It 
contains sixty-three brief memoirs in Latin of persons of note 
in England in the sixteenth century with engraved portraits. 
There is written at the top of the first fly-leaf " Bought at the 
sale of Dr. Byles' books, Thomas Wallcutt 1790," in the hand 
of Mr. Wallcut, one of our ten founders, and our first Record- 
ing Secretary. He gave it early in 1791, among the first books 
of our library, and it has three of our earliest book-plates. This 
is one of many books and tracts given by Mr. Wallcut bearing 
his autograph signature, or the entry of his previous purchase. 
The book is in the original binding, but lacks the engraved title- 
page, a few leaves, and two of the portraits. 

Mather Byles, the " fatherless grandson" of Increase Mather, 
received under Mather's will one-fourth of his library, which 
may have included this book. The words "Crescentius Mat- 
herus 1680 " are written in it, but not in Mather's hand. Mather 
owned a copy, as appears by his list of October 18, 1664. 1 
1 Proc. Amer. Ant. Soc. y N. S. xx. 281. 
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Several of the torn leaves are mended with pieces of the title 
page of Increase Mather's Revolution in New England Justified, 
Boston, 1690. Cotton Mather's handwriting is found on page 
218, "Vide Perkinsii Effigiam in Vol. prius Operum Perkin- 
sianorum," which refers to the missing leaf, pages 219, 220, 
having on its recto the portrait of Perkins. At the death 
of Increase Mather, his son Cotton received one-half of his 
library, and the book might have been in Cotton's hands before 
it was received by his favorite nephew, Mather Byles. 

Another important entry appears in the book, in the hand 
of Roger Williams, "Liber Johannis Endicott ex dono frater- 
culi in Christo indignissimi Rogeri Williams." Below this is 
the autograph signature of Endecott. If Williams brought the 
book with him when he arrived in Boston on February 9, 1631, 
it passed not long afterward into the hands of Endecott, and 
some years later, before 1664, it found a home in the library 
of Increase Mather, and then traced its way to Mather Byles, 
either through Increase Mather's bequest to him, or through 
the bequest to Cotton Mather, finally reaching the hands of 
Thomas Wallcut, who gave it to our library in its first year. 
Next year the book will have its own tercentenary, and bear 
silent witness to interesting associations with some of our 
notable New England worthies during its earlier history. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

JOHN DAVIS LONG 

By ARTHUR LORD. 



John Davis Long was born in the town of Buckfield, Maine, 
on October 27, 1838, and died at his home in Hingham, August 
28, 1915. 

Governor Long, as he was usually called, came of pure New 
England stock, going back to the first settlement of Plymouth, 
and his emigrant ancestors were included in the company both 
of the Mayflower and the Ann. His father was Zadoc Long, 
a prosperous merchant in Buckfield. His mother was Julia 
Temple Davis. Zadoc Long retired from active business in the 
year of his son's birth and that year became the Whig candi- 
date for representative to Congress and received a plurality of 
votes at the election. In 1840 he was chosen a presidential 
elector. It was said of him that "he was a man of rare intel- 
lectual ability, a ready and fluent writer, and many of his 
poems were published in the papers of the day." 

Mr. Long was fitted for college in the public schools of his 
native town and at Hebron Academy in the neighboring town 
of Hebron, and was admitted to Harvard in 1853, at the age of 
fourteen years. His Harvard life as told by him in the paper 
which he read at the meeting of this Society in June, 1909, was 
far from satisfactory or enjoyable. He says: "I look back upon 
my college education with less satisfaction than any other part 
of my life. I was not thoroughly fitted. I was too young. . . . 
I look back with a certain pathetic commiseration on myself, 
unwarmed for the whole four years by a single act or word 
expressive of interest on the part of those to whom my edu- 
cation was intrusted. And this is literally true. The element 
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of personal influence was entirely lacking. No instructor or 
officer ever gave me a pat on the shoulder physically, morally, 
or intellectually." In spite of his lack of preparation and the 
absence of all personal influence which he lamented, his rank as 
a scholar admitted him to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa, 
and perhaps no distinction he enjoyed more than the presi- 
dency of the Phi Beta Kappa, to which he was elected in 1904. 
Graduated from college in the class of 1857 with distinction, he 
received from his classmates the compliment of being elected 
their class poet. 

Immediately after graduation he came to Westford, Massa- 
chusetts, and became principal of the Westford Academy. 
It is said that the school under his management was very pros- 
perous, the number of pupils was unusually large, and the en- 
thusiasm of both teachers and scholars was high-toned and 
abundant. 1 

In 1859, after two years of service at the Academy, he began 
the study of law in the Harvard Law School and in the office of 
Mr. Sidney Bar tie tt, a great leader of the Boston bar, and was 
admitted to the bar in 186 1. He then returned to his native 
town to open there an office for the practice of his chosen pro- 
fession. But Buckfield did not hold him long, for in 1862 he 
removed to Boston and maintained an office there until his death. 

He married in September, 1870, Mary Woodward Glover, 
of Hingham, and began his residence in that town, which con- 
tinued to be his home until his death. Mrs. Long died in 1882 
and one of his two daughters survived him. In 1886 he married 
Agnes, the daughter of Rev. Joseph Dexter Pierce of North 
Attleboro. Mrs. Long and their one child, Pierce Long, a 
practising lawyer in Boston, survive him. 

His first political experience was as a Democratic candidate 
for the Legislature in 1871-72, and he failed of an election. 
In 1873 he built his Hingham home; and again ran for the 
Legislature in 1874 and was elected as a Republican member. 
In the Legislature of 1875 the opportunity came to him for 
showing his remarkable parliamentary ability by an occasional 
service in the Speaker's chair; and the next year upon his return 
to the House he was chosen Speaker for the three years, 1876, 
1877, 1878. 

1 History of Westford, 323. 
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In 1879 he was elected Lieutenant Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, and in 1880-81, 1881-82 he was elected Governor. 
His first campaign for the governorship was against Benjamin F. 
Butler, whom he defeated by a majority of over fifty thousand 
votes, and who succeeded Governor Long as Governor in 1883, 
Mr. Long having declined a renomination. In accordance with 
the custom Harvard University conferred upon him at its first 
commencement after his election the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws, which at that time it was considered the Governor of 
the Commonwealth ex-officio was entitled to receive. Gov- 
ernor Long was the last recipient of the degree under the 
ancient rule. The college authorities selected the year of 
Governor Butler's service as Governor as the occasion to in- 
terrupt this time-honored custom. 

He was elected to the 48th Congress from the Plymouth 
District in 1883, and served in the 48th, 49th, and 50th Con- 
gress, 1883 to 1889, when he declined renomination. 

In 1884 he was a delegate-at-large to the Republican National 
Convention, and placed in nomination for the presidency 
Senator Edmunds of Vermont, in a speech which was long 
remembered as a model of convention oratory. 

After his retirement from Congress as the member from the 
Second Massachusetts District he became a member of Presi- 
dent McKinley's Cabinet, and remained as a member of 
President Roosevelt's Cabinet until May, 1902, when he re- 
signed and became senior member of the law firm of Long and 
Hemenway, in Boston. 

In 1 90 1 he gave to Buckfield its Public Library, naming 
it in honor of his father, the Zadoc Long Free Library. 

In 1902, as President of the Harvard Alumni Association, 
he presided at the famous commencement dinner when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hay both attended and spoke, 
and at the election for Overseers on the same day he received 
the largest vote. In recognition of his eminent public services 
and of his rare ability as a presiding officer, he was elected 
during his first year of service as the President of the Board, 
and for eleven years, during his entire term of service, he was 
annually elected President without opposition. 

In his busy public and professional life he found time to 
deliver and publish many addresses and orations, to publish 
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a History of the American Navy, and a translation of Aeneid, 
and two volumes of verses. In his volume entitled After Dinner 
and Other Speeches, published in 1895, we find addresses on 
Daniel Webster, Wendell Phillips, Grant, Sherman, Long- 
fellow, Garfield, Andrew, on the 250th anniversary of the 
settlement of Cambridge, the 250th anniversary of the in- 
corporation of Sandwich, Forefathers' Day at Plymouth, 
and the Fourth of July Oration delivered in Boston in 1882. 

There was little of shadow and a great deal of sunshine 
in his more than threescore and ten of happy and useful years. 
Among the personal qualities that contributed to his remark- 
able success in many directions and which made him both 
honored and beloved, I think of the first importance was his 
singularly attractive personality. He had, as one who knew 
him best defined it, "a genius for companionship." He seemed 
to find that pleasure in companionship, not merely with 
scholars and public men, but particularly with the plain 
people whom he knew and understood and thoroughly sym- 
pathized with. 

He had also an extraordinary capacity for continuous and 
effective work. He never wasted any time and he never had 
any idle moments. His translation of the Aeneid may not be 
classed by scholars among the great translations of Virgil, but 
it was a remarkable thing that as he sat at the Speaker's desk 
during the Legislature of 1877 an d 1878 he could make so good a 
translation. In its preface he confesses " disappointment at 
finding such dearth of humor, that next best thing in the world," 
and although he agrees that the Aeneid is an immortal poem, 
he says, "The world could better lose it all than the Psalms of 
David or a verse of Whittier." Upon which conclusion I sup- 
pose there would be no general concurrence of opinion. 

It was not an affectation that he translated Virgil while 
presiding over debates in the Massachusetts Legislature. 
It was written because he wanted to be busy doing something, 
and this translation, in his opinion, would contribute to the 
enjoyment and enrichment of his vocabulary and undoubtedly 
leave him never at a loss on any occasion for the graceful and 
appropriate word. 

During his life he never went home from his law office or 
from his desk at the State House, in Congress, or the Cabinet, 
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and left anything undone which ought to have been done that 
day. His working table was never in confusion. Everything 
was in order and everything disposed of. He could more rapidly 
receive, hear and answer an applicant for position or aid than 
any of his contemporaries, and at the same time leave the 
impression upon the mind of the applicant that he had received 
all the attention that he could fairly ask, and that if his appli- 
cation was refused, it would be a source of regret to the Gov- 
ernor. When he was Secretary of the Navy his waiting-room 
would be filled with visitors awaiting their turn. To attempt to 
interview each one with the formalities incident to his reception 
and withdrawal would have wasted an immense amount of 
time. His usual practice was to take a stenographer and go 
down the line of waiting applicants, hear each man's brief 
story, and answer it at once if he could, with the result that the 
individual made his story brief and was gratified to find that he 
was relieved of the necessity of waiting several hours for his turn. 

It was a fortunate and happy faculty, this capacity for 
continuous and well-directed labor, without haste and without 
rest. He had the kindliest impulses. He liked to say pleasant 
things. That was a great factor in his political success and 
some people have assumed that that personal interest which he 
showed in the simple affairs and details of life of his constitu- 
ents was based upon a lively sense of favors to come, but there 
is no foundation whatever for that theory. He was always 
ready to say the pleasant word or do the helpful act without 
the slightest thought of its effect upon his political prospects, 
and where there was no other reason than that he knew it 
would gratify or help the persons to whom his remarks were 
addressed, or upon whom his call was made, and that they 
would value it. It was only natural that this innate courtesy 
and thoughtfulness and consideration should greatly endear 
him to all the people whom he met. 

He had also a remarkable sense of humor. It was at all times 
a quaint, simple, country, New England humor. He never 
told a story. His humor or wit, as you may call it, was a prod- 
uct of his imagination and not of his memory. It was a humor 
which differed from Mr. Reed's, it was less quotable but it was 
never sharp or cutting, and it left no wounds. It was a pleasant 
thing, said in an unexpected way, which everybody present 
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enjoyed, the subject of his humorous comment no less than the 
interested listener, and the Governor himself. It had a quality 
of quaintness which gave it a peculiar charm. 

He was an admirable presiding officer on all occasions, 
thoroughly familiar with Parliamentary Law; he knew it so well 
he was not embarrassed by his knowledge, and had the faculty 
of presiding so that everybody had an opportunity to speak, 
and when he reached the conclusion that the subject had been 
fully discussed and that what else might be said could be of no 
useful contribution to the subject, he tactfully managed to con- 
clude the debate, and when the meeting adjourned all that had 
been done was well done, without undue delay or haste, and 
the result was that the meeting was always a success and the 
pleasant, witty, effective and admirable way in which he pre- 
sided was recognized as an important contribution to that result. 

His public speeches were always felicitous and well adapted 
to the occasions where they were delivered. They were not 
intended to have any distinct historical value. Antiquarian or 
original research did not interest him. He cared little for dates. 
The formal historical address, such as Mr. Winthrop or Mr. 
Hoar or Mr. Adams made, represented an amount of labor 
which to Governor Long would seem utterly disproportionate 
to the result or the occasion. His speech in the Convention, 
when he placed in nomination George F. Edmunds for the 
presidency, called out this high tribute from so competent an 
authority as Andrew D. White: " Considering the occasion, the 
purpose and its effect, it was great among great speeches." 

His argument to the jury for the defence in the case of Com- 
monwealth vs. Trefethen, was a masterpiece of jury oratory, 
and unsurpassed by any argument in a criminal case in the 
opinion of those who heard it. His oration on Abraham Lin- 
coln was perhaps the most eloquent of his addresses, and will 
rank with the best of the many tributes to the martyred 
President. 

He had not a particle of conceit. He had a very just appre- 
ciation of his own abilities and his public performances. He 
had no doubt of his capacity to meet the requirements of any 
occasion. But he also believed that there were an hundred 
other men who, if the opportunity and occasion had presented 
itself, would have done the work just exactly as well. He once 
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said that he could fill an hundred cabinets from Massachusetts 
and that he could find a cabinet officer in almost every board 
of selectmen in any town in the state. That seems perhaps an 
extravagant statement and a hasty generalization, but it 
represented an abiding conviction of the Governor, of the ca- 
pacity of the average man if an opportunity were given him. 
That everybody's place could be filled and that there was no 
occasion which would be likely to arise in human history in the 
future any more than there had been in the past, when there 
could not be found some Massachusetts man who would be 
perfectly qualified to carry on the work, he thoroughly believed. 
It was a sincere belief. 

And lastly, the distinguishing characteristic of Governor 
Long was his sound common sense. He was always safe and 
sane. He did the right thing and he did it in the right way 
to secure the result which he sought. There are few public men 
in Massachusetts who in a long public career have made so few 
mistakes. He brought to the decision of public questions that 
which, after all, best helps in their solution, not so much the 
knowledge of the expert or the student, but the conclusions of 
a well trained and sane mind, based upon experience and 
observation, impartial and unprejudiced. 

He had the happy fortune to come on to the stage at the 
right time for the employment and development of his par- 
ticular powers of usefulness and service. He was a typical 
New Englander, true to the traditions and manners and cus- 
toms and mode of thought of New Englanders. He understood 
them and they understood him. He was one of them and they 
regarded him with affection and respect. 

And so the happy years went by and the last years brought 
him more quiet enjoyment, and satisfaction, and peace, than 
those earlier years, richer in public honors. It was an unusual 
privilege to be able truthfully to write on his seventy-fifth 
birthday, in reply to a letter of congratulation suggesting 
some public recognition of the event: "I have no wish to con- 
ceal my age. On the contrary I rather like it, and I think I can 
say that it is the happiest time of a very happy life." His death 
came before the grasshopper became a burden and desire failed. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Storer 
and Stanwood. 



